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Keeper A1 Perry puts the Asiatic elephant 
Shanti through a performance. (Photo by NZP) 
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FIELD WORK IN CEYLON 

On October 6, 1967, Dr. J. F. Eisenberg, 
Resident Scientist, and Dr. C. W. Gray, Vet¬ 
erinarian at the National Zoological Park, 
left Washington for Colombo, Ceylon. The 
purpose of our trip was to train a team of 
Ceylonese in the use of the “Capchur” gun 
equipment and to introduce them to the pharm¬ 
acological properties of the new drug M-99 
and its antagonist, M-285. 

On October 9 we arrived in Colombo and 
initiated negotiations with the Wildlife De¬ 
partment of Ceylon to permit us to undertake 
the project with the supervision of a registered 
Ceylonese veterinarian. As with most coun¬ 
tries, Dr. Gray’s license to practice veteri¬ 
nary medicine was valid only for the Federal 
Government or the State of Maryland and the 
easiest way to effect our training operation 
was to be accompanied by registered Ceylon¬ 
ese personnel. 

On October 12 we departed by jeep for the 
central east coast. Our study area was in the 
vicinity of the Gal Oya reservoir. This is an 
artificial body of water created by a dam which 
was constructed under the Colombo plan by 
Canadian and U. S. engineers some ten years 
ago. The reservoir fluctuates greatly in size 
depending on the season of the year, and as a 
result the shore line is dotted with logs, 
stumps, and many dead trees. A grassy area 
extends back from the perimeter of the reser¬ 
voir, cut across by numerous groves of trees, 
which made the terrain rather difficult to work 
in. Since the reaction of an elephant herd is 
difficult to predict, and further, since the drug 
does not take effect for some minutes after 
injection, we felt it prudent to attempt immo¬ 
bilization only on solitary males. 

By selecting an adult male elephant some 
distance from the forest’s edge, we could be 
reasonably sure of tracking it and marking its 
place of entry into the brush area with a high 
probability of recovery. 

On October 13 we initiated a training pro¬ 
gram, instructing the Ceylonese personnel 
in the preparation of the syringes, estimation 
of dosages, loading and firing of the “ Capchur” 
gun. Between October 13 and 15 we made two 
attempts to immobilize elephants. We esti¬ 
mated the weight of the animal by determining 
its shoulder height, utilizing a range finder. 
There is a reasonably consistent correlation 
between shoulder height and weight and we 


hoped to approximate the dosage in this man¬ 
ner. Since the Asiatic elephant had not been 
immobilized with M-99 before, we used the 
results from immobilization of African ele¬ 
phants as our guideline. Two initial problems 
were encountered. First, the dosage based on 
the African elephant studies was inadequate 
for the Asiatic elephant; and an appropriate 
needle gauge had to be selected, since the fine 
needles utilized for close-range work at the 
zoo were liable to bend upon impact when shot 
at 30 to 40 yards. 

The first two elephants we attempted to 
immobilize did not exhibit complete narcosis 
and were quite able to chase the observers 
when approached. Between October 17 and22, 
we were able to immobilize three animals 
successfully. As a rule, when an animal is hit, 
with approximately double the dose necessary 
for an African elephant, it will run for some 
6 to 7 minutes before slowing down, sitting, 
and finally lying on its side. The animal may 
be brought to its feet through a series of in¬ 
jections of the antagonist, M-285. Throughout 
the immobilization process, the team gained 
proficiency and was working as a well-inte¬ 
grated unit at the end of our two-week period. 

It was rather fortunate that the team ex¬ 
perienced all the trials and tribulations of the 
initial attempts, since in this manner they did 
not become immediately over-confident with 
the drug. But once the adequate dosage had 
been determined the procedure went very 
smoothly indeed. 

On October 23 and 24, Drs. Gray and Ei¬ 
senberg conferred with the veterinary faculty 
at the University of Ceylon in Peradiniya. On 
October 25th, we instructed the staff of the 
Zoological Park in Colombo in the use of the 
“Capchur” gun equipment. A CO-2 pistol and 
syringes were donated to the Zoological Park 
and a powder-charge “Capchur” rifle and 
syringes were donated to the Wildlife Depart¬ 
ment of Ceylon. 

From October 26 to November 2, further 
negotiations concerning research work with 
the veterinarians were conducted by Dr. Ei¬ 
senberg and relevant reports were filed with 
the Government Ministers in Colombo. Dr. 
H. K. Buechner, Assistant Director of Ecology 
at the Smithsonian Institution, joined Dr. Ei¬ 
senberg on November 1 and they spent the re¬ 
mainder of their time until November 9 sur¬ 
veying elephant study areas and aiding Mr. 
McKay and Dr. Kurt in overall planning for 
their research in the following year. All the 
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personnel considered this five-week exercise 
to be a complete success. 

-John F. Eisenberg 



On November 9th His Excellency John Keith 
Waller, C. B. E., formally presented a group 
of nine red kangaroos and one wallaby to the 
National Zoological Park. These animals were 
a gift to the people of the United States from 
the Commonwealth of Australia. Here, in the 
hoofed-stock building, Mrs. Waller offers a 
tidbit to one of the kangaroos, while the Am¬ 
bassador looks on. 

(Photo by Smithsonian Institution) 


MR. SMITH COMES TO WASHINGTON 

Several American zoos have animal acts 
but the most famous is probably the St. Louis 
Zoo which has fabulously costumed and staged 
animal shows. There are performances by 
trained chimpanzees, a big cat show (lions 
and tigers), and the very popular elephant 
show. 

Floyd Smith is the elephant trainer at St. 
Louis. He started work there 42 years ago as 
a soda jerk in the concession stands. He must 
have been a mere broth of a lad as he looks 
scarcely more than that age right now. 

He graduated from the concession stands 
to a job in the lion house and later went on to 
the care of the large hoofed mammals. In 1936 


when the new antelope house opened, Mr. 
Smith was put in charge. George Vierheller, 
who was then Director, procured an elephant 
shortly after the antelope house was opened, 
and Mr. Smith, then about 22 years old, was 
told to “see what he could do with it.” Mr. 
Smith said: “What do you mean ‘do’? I don’t 
know how to train an elephant.” Whereupon 
the Director replied, “Learn!” 

Having already learned the importance of 
obedience in a zoo, Mr. Smith dutifully headed 
for the library to get all their books on ele¬ 
phant training. There weren’t any. Then he 
went to the circus but one of the elephant 
trainers told him that he didn’t feel like 
talking and for Mr. Smith to go away and 
not bother him. Undaunted, Mr. Smith thought 
that perhaps a bottle of booze would loosen 
the trainer’s tongue and forthwith purchased 
enough spirits for several sessions. Some¬ 
times the cost of the bottle was greater than 
the value of the information received, and he 
even got kicked by a resentful elephant. He 
observed everything the trainers did and 
thought out for himself ways and means of 
getting an elephant to perform. His observa¬ 
tions and theories worked so well that the first 
trick he got Clara Belle to do was sit on a tub 
and manicure her nails with a scrub brush! 

The zoo visitors were delighted with Clara 
Belle’s performance and Mr. Vierheller real¬ 
ized that something could be done in the way 
of an elephant show. In the fall of 1936 two 
more elephants were procured and Mr. Smith 
was in business. The new elephants had to be 
introduced to Clara Belle and then the herd of 
three trained to put on an act for the visitors. 
This act continued for five years; then two 
more elephants were purchased and this, 
again, necessitated the introduction of the new 
elephants to the three on hand; the new animals 
had to be trained and worked into the act. The 
five-elephant act continued until the fall of 
1954 when they were sold and were replaced 
by eight baby elephants. Mr. Smith spent six 
months in California training the babies and 
when he returned to St. Louis the babies put 
on a square dance routine which was an im¬ 
mediate hit with the visitors. However, after 
three or four years, the elephants had grown 
so much that there wasn’t room for them all 
on the stage; three were sold and the act went 
back to five animals. This, of course, meant 
revamping the act as five animals couldn’t 
very well dance together for one wouldn’t have 
a partner. 
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In 1957 Mr. Smith had a new challenge — 
two African elephants were purchased. It had 
been thought that African elephants could not 
be worked or trained, but Mr. Smith was soon 
putting on a separate act with them. It was a 
beautiful demonstration of routine tricks, with 
a finale of both elephants with their monstrous 
ears out and trunks up. 

Mr. Smith considers the elephant the aris¬ 
tocrat of the animal world. He says that when 
elephants are babies it is impossible to give 
them too much affection, as they are just like 
children and need all the love they can get. By 
the time they are eight years old, they are 
considered “teen-agers” and get smart- 
alecky. He says that if this attitude is allowed 
to continue, the trainer is in real trouble. 
Although Mr. Smith has handled over a hun¬ 
dred different elephants, his first love is still 
the first elephant, Clara Belle. 

Mr. Smith has taught keepers to be ele¬ 
phant trainers in the Detroit, Bronx, and Colo¬ 
rado Springs zoos, as well as private owners 
of elephants, such as Arthur Godfrey and An- 
heuser Busch. 

The National Zoo was fortunate in being 
able to get Mr. Smith to come fora week and 
give three of its men, Sonny Stroman, A1 Perry 
and Robbie Robertson, a refresher course in 
elephant handling. The Zoo does not intend to 
put on an elephant show but with daily training 
the elephant’s boredom is reduced, and there 
is the added advantage of having the animals 
easier to handle when they have learned to 
obey their trainer’s commands. 

— Billie Hamlet 


VISITS TO OTHER ZOOS 

On my way to Barcelona last fall to attend 
the annual meeting of the International Union 
of Zoological Park Directors, I was fortunate 
enough to be able to stop in Holland and see 
some of the zoos there. In Amsterdam I found 
the manatee exhibit particularly interesting, 
and hope some day to have one here. They also 
have a fine insect exhibit, which I would like 
to copy, and a beautiful aquarium. The Rotter¬ 
dam Zoo is doing exceptionally well inbreed¬ 
ing many of the felines, all of which are in ex¬ 
cellent condition. In Wassenaar (The Hague) I 
enjoyed my visit with the director, Pieter 
Louwman. What started many years ago as his 
private collection of birds, now attracts over 
300,000 visitors a year, and includes mam¬ 


mals, reptiles, fish and amphibians. The em¬ 
phasis, however, is still on birds. 

In Barcelona I enjoyed the exchange of 
ideas with my colleagues from all over the 
world. At a business meeting, they elected me 
secretary of the International Union for a 
three-year term. The zoo had prepared spe¬ 
cial exhibits for the occasion, showing great 
groups of birds, such as flamingoes and white- 
fronted shags (a type of cormorant). The star 
of the zoo, of course, is the young white gorilla 
which was pictured on the cover of the National 
Geographic Magazine some months ago. An¬ 
other impressive sight was the small herd of 
Spanish ibex, an almost extinct species. 

From Barcelona I flew to Istanbul, and 
somewhere along the line my suitcase was 
robbed of important papers and all my travel¬ 
er’s checks. This did not prevent me, how¬ 
ever, from visiting the zoo, which is below the 
famous Topkapi Museum. The harem windows 
of the old palace overlooked what is now the 
zoo. The zoo is small and had some pheasants, 
an otter, two bears, a pair of lions and a col¬ 
lection of ten or fifteen domestic dogs, such 
as German shepherds and rottweilers. The 
Museum is a real treasure house, and I saw 
the jeweled dagger which was the prime tar¬ 
get for the jewel thieves in the movie “Top¬ 
kapi. ” 

On to Saudi Arabia, where, at the request 
of the Arabians through the U. S. State De¬ 
partment, I was to study the zoo at Riyadh and 
make suggestions for immediate improve¬ 
ment and plans for the future. The zoo is open 
three hours a day. This being a very strict 
Moslem country, men are allowed in the zoo 
on certain days and women on other days — 
never both sexes at the same time. For the 
women, this is a social occasion when they can 
unveil and show off their jewels and clothes. 

The zoo has a collection of 35 lions, which 
are reproducing well; a colony of 35 or 40 
hamadryas baboons, also reproducing; five of 
the rare and beautiful Arabian oryx, two of 
which are pregnant; some Arabian gazelles; 
a nice cheetah; the local Arabian subspecies 
of wolf; a male white rhinoceros; zebras; 
Lady Gray’s waterbuck; beisa oryx; a pair of 
orangutans; a good breeding herd of 20 ariel 
gazelles from the Sudan; striped hyenas; two 
Indian elephants; the red-necked ostrich, 
Stanley cranes, guinea fowl, local eagles, a 
South American harpy eagle, and some Afri¬ 
can porcupines. There is no reptile collection. 
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The zoo, which is about ten years old, was 
once the private collection of King Ibn Saud. 
It takes a total of 18 men to maintain the col¬ 
lection and most of them live on the zoo 
grounds where they have their own little gar¬ 
den plots. The director’s salary is 350 riyadhs 
a month (about $35) and the keepers are paid 
75 cents a day. The visitors are allowed a 
much closer contact with the animals than is 
the custom in most American and European 
zoos. 

Then I achieved the dream of a lifetime 
and flew to Kenya to spend a few days with my 
friend, John Seago, at his place near Nairobi. 
John Seago is an English trapper and exporter 
of animals (our giraffes, white rhinos, black 
rhinos, Cape buffalo and many birds we re ob¬ 
tained from Mr. Seago). At his compound there 
were four black rhinos awaiting shipment, as 
well as the collection of animals used for the 
TV series “Cowboy in Africa.” At the Tsavo 
wildlife reserve I feasted my eyes upon great 
herds of elephant, giraffe, Grant’s and Thomp¬ 
son’s gazelles. At the salt lakes I watched 
thousands of flamingoes in flight, and, in the 
Masai country, a large colony of rock hyraxes. 

A month away from Washington! A month 
filled with unforgettable experiences! 

- Theodore H. Reed 

THE FIRST TEN YEARS ARE THE HARDEST? 

The historical date of the first animals at 
the National Zoological Parkis June 15,1890. 
Up until that time, the menagerie was housed 
at the old Smithsonian building and consisted 
of 94 mammals, 61 birds, 5 snakes, 3 Gala¬ 
pagos tortoises, 17 alligators, 1 bullfrog and 
an undisclosed number of water turtles. The 
logistics of making the move from downtown, 
some four or five miles, by horse teams and 
a wagon borrowed from the S.P.C. A., staggers 
the imagination because in the collection there 
were six American bison and four American 
elk and this was in the days prior to the Cap- 
chur-gun and tranquilization. All the land that 
is now NZP was not finally acquired until No¬ 
vember 4 of the same year, but plans had been 
laid for building paddocks for the bison and 
elk, the old quarry had been prepared for the 
bears (one grizzly, three blacks and one “cin¬ 
namon”), and one stone house had been built 
for the animals requiring heat. 

Imagine the delight and consternation, 
after all the plans were made for transporting 
and housing this small collection, to be on the 


receiving end of an elephant — for which no 
plans had been made. A temporary structure 
suitable for one elephant was hastily con¬ 
structed only to have the elephant donor, Mr. 
James E. Cooper, crash through with a second 
elephant! These elephants, named Dunk and 
Goldust, were circus elephants, docile and 
tractable, but they ate great quantities of food 
- another item which had not been anticipated 
in the budget. 

The trials and tribulations of the early Zoo 
were many. A torrential gullywasher in 1891 
washed away the piers of a new bridge (Rock 
Creek rose six feet within two hours), earth 
and rock were washed down into the new bear 
pits, and a temporary bridge was washed 
away. To top it off, one of the bears escaped 
by climbing a nearly perpendicular wall 50 
feet high. Attempts at capturing the bear failed 
and he was shot. 

In 1891 the lion house was built and was 
called a “large animal house” and everything 
requiring heat during the winter was placed 
there. Seven llamas were purchased and a 
small thatched-roof barn was erected to house 
them. A tiger and a zebu were loaned to the 
Zoo as well as two Russian wolfhounds. 
Troubles still beset the early Zoo for dogs 
attacked and killed several valuable deer. 
Losses by death ran high, almost 20 per cent. 

One can readily imagine the damper that 
was put on the enthusiasm of the new Zoo of¬ 
ficials when in 1891 Congress revoked the 
Zoo’s privilege of buying animals and for 
nearly ten years thereafter the Zoo was com¬ 
pletely dependent on donations and trades to 
increase and diversify the collection. 

The Adam Forepaugh Circus continued to 
“winter over” some of its animals and in 1894 
a Sumatran rhinoceros, a Nile hippopotamus, 
white-tailed gnu, waterbuck,blackbuck, cam¬ 
els (both dromedary and bactrian), and five 
kangaroos added an exotic touch. At the same 
time, a St. Bernard dog was added to the dog 
collection and Washingtonians were continu¬ 
ing to add opossums, local snakes, local hawks 
and owls, as well as white rats and gray 
squirrels. 

An outbreak of rabies in 1895 in the fox en¬ 
closure caused the death of seven animals, and 
a diana monkey died from eating laurel which 
she snatched from the hands of a visitor. The 
dog collection grew with the addition of a 
collie, a pointer, and an Eskimo dog. A sea- 
lion, in the collection less than a year, died 
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Lower ford NZP, circa 1900 


from the effects of a dynamite explosion near 
the pond where she was swimming. 

By 1896 there were five lions, 13 Ameri¬ 
can elk, 18 Virginia deer, 25 raccoons, and 
the dog collection had grown to 24 Eskimo 
dogs, plus the addition of 2 Chesapeake Bay 
retrievers, 4 fox terriers, and a stag hound. 
Four of the Eskimo dogs were gifts from Lieut. 
R. E. Peary, who was later to become Ad¬ 
miral Peary and discover the North Pole. 

Meanwhile, the beaver family (which was 
off-exhibit) continued to grow and continued 
to chew holes in the wire mesh surrounding 
their enclosure, felling trees and dragging 
them to their dams. Even though the holes 
were constantly being repaired, the beavers 
managed to escape every night, chewing down 
small trees, and returning to their homes 
early in the morning - except for one indi¬ 
vidual who established himself outside the 
bounds with his own exhibit. The beavers 
erected three dams and houses, one dam be¬ 
ing four feet high. 

A hurricane hit the Zoo in 1896, felling 
trees and ripping off a portion of Holt House 
roof. The wind hit a velocity of 80 miles an 
hour, the roads were blocked with uprooted 
trees, and fence enclosures were crushed in. 
Miraculously, not a single animal escaped 
or was injured. 


That same year, the NZP was able to ac¬ 
quire two exceedingly rare (now considered 
extinct) West Indian seals, Monachus tropi- 
calis. At that time, these seals were consid¬ 
ered the most important acquisitions ever 
made by the Zoo. 

In 1899, there still being no funds for the 
purchase of animals, S. P. Langley, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, conceived the 
idea of interesting officers of the United 
States, who were stationed abroad, in collect¬ 
ing and donating mammals, birds, and reptiles 
from their areas. Form letters were sent out 
advising these officers of the fauna available 
in their areas, how to crate and ship, and gen¬ 
eral care and feeding. The first response was 
from Commander Todd, USN, aboard the 
U. S. S. Wilmington, on the Amazon River. He 
shipped 18 individuals - five kinds of monkeys, 
an ocelot, a kinkajou, two coatimundis, a 
tapir, a white-lipped peccary, an acouchy, a 
yellow-thighed caique, a crested curassow 
and a harpy eagle. 

By the turn of the century, things were be¬ 
ginning to look up at the NZP. In ten years 
the collection had grown from 181 individuals 
to 675 in spite of all the hardships and lack 
of funds. 

— Billie Hamlet 
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EXTINCT AGAIN? 

For 11 years and 15 days, the National Zoo 
took pride in displaying a bird which for near¬ 
ly a hundred years had been thought to be ex¬ 
tinct. The Colombian red-eyed cowbird had 
not been seen alive by any ornithologist since 
1866, until the day when it was discovered by 
chance in a Rockville (Maryland) animal deal¬ 
er’s possession. 

On December 13, 1956, Lowry Riggs, the 
dealer, telephoned Dr. Reed to say that he had 
a shipment of South American birds on hand. 
Realizing that he himself was not an authority 
on South American birds, Dr. Reed invited Dr. 
Herbert Friedmann, who at that time was head 
of the bird division at the U. S. Natural His¬ 
tory Museum, to accompany him to Rockville. 
A few birds were duly selected, and as they 
were leaving Dr. Reed asked Dr. Friedmann, 
who had been suspiciously quiet, if there was 
anything else the Zoo should have. Dr. Fried¬ 
mann said: “Why don’t you take that cage of 
cowbirds over there?” There were five or six 
in the cage, and Ted Reed, knowing that Fried¬ 
mann was doing special studies on cowbirds, 
added the cage to his purchases. 

On the way home, Friedmann was obviously 
in high spirits. “Did you know,” he chortled, 
“that one of those cowbirds is Tangavius ar- 
menti and is supposed to have been extinct 
for almost a hundred years?” Two emotions 
swept over the Zoo Director: first a sense of 
triumph in having, albeit unwittingly, secured 
such a prize; and secondly, amazement that 
Friedmann could have looked into a cageful 
of cowbirds and recognized one that no orni¬ 
thologist alive today had ever seen. 

The little bird was the Zoo’s pride. No 
other zoo in the world had one, and only two 
museums (Berlin and the American Museum 
in New York) had specimens. Last December, 
however, the cowbird was obviously failing. 
There seemed to be a central nervous dis¬ 
turbance that did not yield to treatment, and 
it was thought best that the bird be euthanized 
while still in good plumage, as it was no longer 
suitable for exhibition. Its final resting place 
is in the collection of the Natural History Mu¬ 
seum, a unique specimen. 

- L. Q. M. 

NEW SPECIAL ASSISTANT 

In November 1967 Warren J. Iliff, former 
Board Member and Secretary of the FONZ, 
joined the Zoo staff as Special Assistant to 
the Director. Prior to this time he had been 


Director of Plans and Programming for the 
Air Transport Association. 

Warren’s deep interest in zoos and ani¬ 
mals really stems from his three years in 
eastern Honduras as a helicopter pilot, fungi¬ 
cide-dusting bananas for the United Fruit 
Company. It was here that he first came face- 
to-face with wild life, and he hand-reared in¬ 
numerable creatures such as coatis, jaguar- 
ondis, monkeys, agoutis, parrots, etc. Atone 
point he had as many as 20 mouths to feed. 
Realizing that the local people basically knew 
little about their indigenous fauna and were 
fascinated by his pets, he got as far as de¬ 
signing a zoo and even building a scale model 
of it for the San Pedro Sula city fathers be¬ 
fore leaving for Guatemala on another assign¬ 
ment. Progress and politics being what they 
sometimes are, San Pedro Sula’s embryo zoo 
unfortunately never was born, but from this 
experience Warren learned what his true des¬ 
tiny was - to be a zoo man. 

After a year in Guatemala spraying cotton 
he went to the Arkansas rice fields. There, 
his first “serious” crash clipped his wings for 
good. Washington and the Air Transport Asso¬ 
ciation came next after a long convalescence. 

Although born in Madison, Wisconsin, 
Warren really grew up in Pittsburg. He went 
to Harvard University, majored in Interna¬ 
tional Affairs, and then joined the Marine 
Corps in 1958. As a commissioned officer 
(Second Lt.) he went to flight school in Pen¬ 
sacola where he went through the helicopter 
training that started him on the first phase of 
his civilian career. 

Warren chalks up a total of 5000 hours 
flying time to his credit, but NZP officials 
are very pleased to report that he now has 
his feet firmly planted on the grounds of the 
National Zoological Park. 

- M. P. McCrane 

DON DIETLEIN LEAVES 

On December 22nd Donald R. Dietlein re¬ 
signed as Manager of the Animal Department 
to become Director of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Zoo. 

Don came to the NZP in 1965, first as 
Special Assistant to Dr. Reed, then as head 
of the animal collection, and his geniality, 
administrative know-how and constant deep 
concern for the animals contributed much to 
the growth and development of the Zoo. 

Although the NZP is always extremely 
proud when a staff member is tapped for a 
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top-level position at another zoo, from a sel¬ 
fish standpoint it is very hard to say good¬ 
bye - both personally and professionally — 
to someone of Don’s calibre. To say he is 
missed is the grossest understatement, but 
far more important are our sincere congratu¬ 
lations and best wishes to Don in Kansas City. 

- M. P. Me Crane 



At a farewell party for Don Dietlein, given in 
the lion house, he is presented with a framed 
photograph of Mohini. (NZP Photo) 


RECOMMENDED READING 

Zoos of the World: The Story of Animals in 
Captivity. By James Fisher. Nature and 
Science Library, American Museum of Na¬ 
tural History. 1967. 253 pp. illus. $5.95. 

Animal Gardens. By Emily Hahn. Doubleday 
& Co. 403 pp. illus. $6,95. 

By a curious coincidence, two books deal¬ 
ing with zoological gardens of the world have 
been published within months of each other, 
by authors of entirely different backgrounds. 
James Fisher is a former staff member of 
the London Zoological Society, Emily Hahn 
is the globe-trotting reporter whose articles 
frequently appear in the New Yorker. Excerpts 
from Miss Hahn’s book were published in the 
magazine recently. Both books go into the 
early history of zoos from the time of ancient 
Chinese and Egyptian civilizations, through 
the days of medieval menageries, and on to 
the present-day development of moated and 
barless exhibits. Mr. Fisher’s book relies 
heavily on material from European zoos; he 

Editor: Lucile Q. Mann 


barely mentions the National Zoological Park, 
and has little about other American zoos or 
those of the Orient and Australia. Miss Hahn, 
on the other hand, has ten pages about the Na¬ 
tional Zoo and quotes extensively from Dr. 
Mann’s writings and from Dr. Reed’s conver¬ 
sation. She visited Mohini’s relatives, the 
white tigers of the New Delhi and Calcutta 
zoos, and patted the Komodo dragons in the 
Sydney (Australia) zoo. Her book opens en¬ 
dearingly with the sentence. “I like zoos.” 
Both books point up the role of zoos in com 
servation of wild life. Both are highly rec¬ 
ommended to all zoophiles. 

— L. Q. M® 

ART CONTEST 

The FONZ are pleased to announce their 
sponsorship of an art contest in conjunction 
with the opening of the National Collection of 
Fine Arts, which is scheduled to take place 
during the first week of May. 

The contest will be open to all elementary 
and high school students in the metropolitan 
area and will be conducted with the coopera¬ 
tion of the schools. The awarding of prizes for 
the various categories of entries will be held 
at the Zoo on April 28th in connection with 
our traditional membership “Zoo Night,” and 
we look forward to seeing you on that occa¬ 
sion. Invitations for the event will be sent out 
in early April but mark the date now and re¬ 
serve it. 

“PAPER MENAGERIE” 

The response to the offer of gift-wrapping 
paper, samples of which were mailed to the 
Friends, was most gratifying. The paper, as 
well as a whole new line of postcards, sta¬ 
tionery, place mats, etc., was shown to the 
trade at the New York Gift Show in January. 
All designs for this series of animal papers 
have been approved by the Board of the 
Friends of the National Zoo as being “correct 
and lifelike in their depiction of animals.” 
Every piece of paper sold brings a small 
royalty to the FON Z, so watch for this line 
when it appears in your favorite gift shop or 
stationery store. Money received from the 
“paper menagerie” will be used for the edu¬ 
cational program at the National Zoo. The 
FONZ kiosk in the Zoo will also have this at¬ 
tractive and artistic paper for sale® 
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